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The news of this attack upon the tea-ships produced
,great irritation not only in the British Ministry but also
in the British Parliament and people. To understand
their feelings at this juncture we must remember, besides
the final outrage, the long succession of angry struggles
and of studied insults which ever since the passing of the
Stamp Act they, their officers, and their adherents had
encountered from Boston. The event of the 16th of De-
cember therefore was only the last drop in their cup of
wrath; the last drop which made the waters of bitterness
overflow. On the 7th of March a Royal Message was
delivered communicating the principal despatches or other
documents received, and recommending the whole matter
to the most serious consideration of both Houses. On
the 14th of the same month Lord North brought in the
measure commonly known by the name of the Boston
Port Bill. The preamble declared that in the present
condition of the town and harbour of Boston the com-
merce of His Majesty's subjects could not be safely carried
on, nor the customs be duly collected; and the clauses
proposed to enact that from and after the 1st of June in
this year it should not be lawful for any person to lade
or unlade, to ship or unship, any goods from any quay or
wharf within the aforesaid harbour. It was in fact in-
tended to transfer the commerce and customs of Boston
for a time to Salem, another town and port on the coast
of Massachusetts. But a power was reserved to the King
in Council, when peace, and order should be established
at Boston, and after full compensation had been made to
the East India Company for the value of the Teas de-
stroyed, to replace the trade of the town as it stood at
first.

In supporting this measure Lord North relied in part
upon the ground of precedents. " It may be objected,"
said he, " that the innocent may suffer on this occasion
t with the guilty ; but where the authority of a town lias
been as it were asleep and inactive, it is no new thing
for the whole town to be fined for such neglect. Thus
with the City of London in King Charles the Second's
time, when Dr. Lamb was killed by unknown persons,
the City was fined. Such was also the case with
Edinburgh in Captain Porteous's affair, when a fine was